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A PORTRAIT 
OF LADY DIANA MANNERS 


ITH the passing of John Singer 

WW Sargent the honor of being the 

most noted and gifted portrait 
painter of the English-speaking race 
seems to be shared by three artists, all 
British. They are William Orpen, Augus- 
tus John, and John Lavery. Each is a 
master in his own way, each has produced 
a wealth of portraits, brilliant in tech- 
nique, skilful in delineation of character, 
and very modern in expression. In 1910, 
Lavery was given the unusual distinction 
of a large exhibition of his work at the 
International Exposition in the Giardini 
in Venice. Since then his work has been 
often seen in America, especially in the 
fine International Exhibitions which are 
held annually in Pittsburgh. The place 
which John Lavery occupies in modern 
art is a distinguished one. As one of the 
older artists, Lavery has changed with 
the times, not as a follower, but as a lead- 
er. His exhibition last year in Boston 
easily proved his superiority in his chosen 
field. 

Any portrait by Lavery has its charm 
and beauty; but, being human, some sit- 
ters appeal more to him than others, and 
naturally when he is fortunate enough to 
secure such a sitter, the combination 
tends to produce unusually fine results. 
This is decidedly the case with the por- 
trait of Lady Diana Manners which was 
recently given to the Museum by Messrs. 
G. Pierce and Houghton P. Metcalf. In 
it Lavery is at his best, catching all the 
salient features, and interpreting for us 
one of England’s most celebrated women 
of today. 

Lady Diana Manners is the daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Rutland, and 
a direct descendant of Dorothy Manners 
of Elizabethan days. Her home today is 
Haddon Hall with all its associations. Her 
position in society is naturally of the high- 
est, and one would think that like so 
many of her station in life she would find 
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her career in the round of social functions 
connected with the court. But not so, 
for in one detail after another she re- 
vealed to conservative London her desire 
for self-expression. As editor of “‘Fem- 
ina”’ she exerted a remarkable influence 
on the minds and outlook of her contem- 
poraries. Next she quietly announced 
her intention to marry Captain Duff 
Cooper, which by no means met with the 
wishes of the Queen, and finally in June 
1920 this leading society beauty of Lon- 
don announced that she was going to act 
for the moving pictures. The upset which 
society underwent at that time is now a 
matter of history. So also is her success- 
ful career both before the camera and in 
Morris Gest’s superb production ‘‘The 
Miracle,’”’ where she plays the parts of the 
Madonna and the Nun. After all these 
experiences it is small wonder that Lavery 
found in her a fellow artist and a satisfac- 
tory model. 


The artist on his part has had an inter- 
esting career. John Lavery is a member 
of the Glasgow school of painters, al- 
though he was born in 1857 in the north 
of Ireland, of Irish ancestry. He was 
therefore as a painter a Scot by adoption. 
His training was the usual one, including 
study in Glasgow, London, and Paris, 
where he worked under Bouguereau. 
From 1883 he exhibited for years in the 
Salon. His genius was first acknowledged 
by European, then by American, and fi- 
nally by English, critics. Why the delay 
occurred is hard to determine. Like Sar- 
gent his work is always in demand, and 
frequently seen in important exhibitions. 
In addition, his portraits are found in 
many homes of wealth and talent, both 
in England and America. Lavery’s chief 
interest is in portraiture, and he always 
works in oils. 


Like all portrait painters, Lavery had 
his own ideas about the way he should 
work. These he has expressed to his 
friends at various times, and two of them 
are here quoted because both have a de- 
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GUEBRY BOWL 


cided bearing on the portrait of Lady 
Diana Manners. Regarding his method 
of treatment Lavery ‘“‘holds that an ar- 
tist has license and prerogative to treat 
his sitter as he would a model, to this ex- 
tent he is entitled to seize upon and give 
prominence to those parts which in form 
and color suggest to him an attractive 
and interesting pictorial idea, so that 
while the essential facts and characteris- 
tics which would enable a third person to 
recognize immediately the sitter in the 
picture must be preserved, the painter is 
entirely justified — further, that no por- 
trait can be a work of art otherwise,— in 
treating his sitter subjectively, and infus- 
ing into his presentment, his own artistic 
individuality.” (International Studio, vol. 
XVIII, 1902-03, p. 118.) 

The second comment touches his treat- 
ment of dress, and was made in a conver- 
sation with Mr. Selwyn Brinton. ‘‘Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty the portrait- 
painter has to deal with is dress, and the 
most difficult dress that made by the 
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tailor, whether for man or woman. The 
artist who can so depict the fashion of his 
day that it shall be of his day, and yet for 
all time, and the picture be a thing of 
beauty, has solved the problem.” (In- 
ternational Studio, vol. X X XVI, p. 176). 

Consideration of the new portrait in the 
light of these remarks shows how truly 
Lavery lived up to his ideals. His por- 
trait of Lady Diana Manners was painted 
in 1912, before her marriage, and was 
completed at one sitting. Of course the 
head is the most finished part of the por- 
trait, but the hat, dress and background, 
although treated far more broadly, are 
sufficiently detailed to make the whole a 
striking painting. The speed with which 
the artist must have worked, the sure 
touch, the charm and character expressed, 
all mark this canvas as one of the notable 
portraits of recent years. L.E.R. 


“We ought to envy collectors, for they 
brighten their days with a long and peace- 
able joy.” Anatole France. 
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AN EIGHTH 
CENTURY PERSIAN BOWL 


NTIL quite recent years, the study 
of mediaeval pottery of the Near 


East was an unexplored field, and 
even today the wise do not speak too cate- 
gorically of provenance and date. Cer- 
tain types of ware have come to be known 
by the name of the place near or at which 
they were found, and dates have been as- 
signed on the basis of the known historic 
vicissitudes of the discovery sites. But 
even this careful deductive reasoning has 
proved fallacious in a number of cases. It 
was believed until lately that the beauti- 
ful lustred faience and the bowls with 
human figures freely painted in colors 
over the glaze which were found beneath 
the ruins of Rhages must antedate the de- 
struction of that city by the Tartars in 
1221, but now it is conceded that a great 
deal of this pottery was produced under 
the Mongol rule. Similarly, when first 
the turquoise jars filmed with iridescence 
and the lovely bowls covered with lustred 
arabesques were unearthed at Rakka, 
they were thought to date from the time 
of Rakka’s supremacy under the famous 
Harun-al-Raschid, but it has since been 
proved that much pottery was manufac- 
tured in Rakka in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Persian wall tiles are 
not infrequently dated, and in many cases 
the building for which they were made is 
known, so that it is possible to assign ap- 
proximate dates to certain kinds of pot- 
tery on the ground of similarity to au- 
thenticated tiles. Also, a comparative 
study of pottery designs and textile pat- 
terns is often helpful. 

The first real knowledge and orderly 
study of early Islamic pottery did not oc- 
cur till Sarre and Herzfeld made their im- 
portant discoveries at Samarra in Meso- 
potamia. More recent excavations on 
Persian sites have unearthed archaic pot- 
tery of a still earlier date. Many of these 
pieces show designs of undeniable Sassan- 
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ian style, which would place their fabrica- 
tion previous to the Mohammedan con- 
quest. Some show inscriptions in the 
angular Cufic script, the early Arabic type 
of lettering probably developed from the 
Sinaitic during the fourth or fifth centur- 
ies and superseded early in the seventh 
century by the cursive Naskhi. These 
must date from some time after the Mos- 
lem victory. There are other pieces show- 
ing pseudo-Pahlavi inscriptions. Pahlavi 
was the ancient language in which the 
Zend-Avesta, the sacred books of the Zo- 
roastrians, were written. It seems prob- 
able that its use on this pottery was ana- 
logous to that of Mock-Arabic on His- 
pano-Moresque wares, and that the pot- 
ters who employed it lived after the Arab 
invasions. All these evidences would 
indicate that this pottery belongs to a 
transitional period, the period immediate- 
ly following the Mohammedan conquest 
when Sassanian traditions were still cher- 
ished. The Persians were never a people 
to absorb foreign influences without modi- 
fication. Whether Tartar or Arab domi- 
nated the state, the spirit of Iran was 
subtly triumphant. Pieces of this pot- 
tery found at Demavend, Susa and 
Rhages are commanding more and more 
attention from students. For want of a 
better name, the fabric has become known 
as ‘‘Guebry ware,” i.e., the pottery of the 
Guebers, or the Fire-Worshippers, as the 
followers of Zoroaster are called by Euro- 
peans. ‘‘Gueber’’ was the name given by 
the Arabs to those staunch adherents of 
the old Persian religion who refused to 
embrace Islam, and is said to be derived 
from the Persian gabr, equivalent to the 
Turkish giaour, and means ‘‘unbeliever.” 
This is a very arbitrary nomenclature for 
this pottery, but the point seems to be to 
stress the fact that while the pottery was 
being made after the victory of Islam, it 
was pottery made by a people still imbued 
with the ancient Sassanian culture. 
Guebry ware, so-called, is an earthen- 
ware showing highly stylized designs of 
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animals, foliate scrolls, archaic inscrip- 
tions and human figures in the sgraffito 
technique. As soon as primitive man had 
a decorative idea in regard to pottery, he 
expressed it by incising designs on the 
clay. Sgraffito is a development of this 
device. The literal meaning of sgraffito 
is ‘‘to scratch.’’ The earthern-ware vessel 
is spread with a thin coat of fine pipe clay, 
and the design scratched through to the 
wall of the pot, the whole then covered 
with a transparent or thin colored glaze. 
Sometimes merely the outline is scratched 
through the slip or engobe, and again, the 
background of the design is pared away 
and filled with dark color. The incised 
outline method was, of course, the earlier, 
and the cut away background an effort 
made for greater effectiveness in design 
and contrast in color. Among the Guebry 
wares, examples of the former may be as- 
signed to the seventh century, while those 
in which the sgraffito technique is carried 
further belong to the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 


There has recently been presented to 
the Museum of the Rhode Island School 
of Design by Dr. and Mrs. Murray S. 
Danforth an excellent specimen of Gue- 
bry pottery. It isa conical bowl, four 
and a half inches high and measuring nine 
and a half inches across at the lip. It 
has a low, flat-bottomed foot, and the 
outer edge of the lip is slightly fluted. 
The interior shows a closely packed de- 
sign of a man on an elephant. The great 
beast is trotting aimably toward the left, 
his right forefoot in air. Around his neck, 
each ankle, and at the tops of his thighs, 
isafretted band. One huge flank is deco- 
rated with a leaf-shaped ornament. He 
has a droll eye, large for his species, with 
a vertical pupil which gives it a feline 
cast. The man on his back is a deter- 
mined-looking individual, seen full face, 
with a tightly shut mouth and eyebrows 
which meet over his nose in the approved 
Persian fashion. He holds a goad in 
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readiness over the elephant’s head. By 
the way the latter is stepping, perhaps he 
has just used it. Just how the man is 
seated on his mount is left to the imagina- 
tion of the beholder, for his representa- 
tion ends abruptly at the waist, where the 
artist is more interested in depicting the 
elephant’s rich caparison than the legs 
of the rider. This caparison shows a de- 
sign of a rampant animal of canine aspect 
within a border of dots. Throughout the 
whole design, the interstices are filled with 
foliate scrolls. 


The decoration of this bowl is in the 
fully developed sgraffito technique, the 
background cut deeply and filled with 
purple-black glaze, the whole then being 
invested with a thin glaze of leaf-green. 
The interior is all important, the green 
glaze dripping sloppily over the lip on the 
pink clay of the unglazed, undecorated 
exterior which shows the marks of the 
wheel. The bowl has been broken, of 
course, and exhibits small areas of restor- 
ation, but is a fine example of this ware. 
The design is well handled within the cir- 
cular contour of the vessel and the out- 
lines are cut with careless precision which 
shows the skilled hand. 

The amount of Guebry ware as yet 
brought to light is relatively small, and 
examples are coveted by collectors. It is 
highly prized not alone for its rarity but 
for its significance in the history of cer- 
amics. The Sassanids were destined not 
only to pass on, through Byzantium and 
Islam, the traditional cultures of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, but to be the carriers 
of the culture of the Far East to the 
younger civilizations of the West. To 
the serious student every step of that cul- 
tural movement is important. Since, of 
the material relics of any civilization, pot- 
tery is the most likely of survival, the his- 
tory of ceramics is more than the history 
ofacraft. Itis the history of civilization 
itself. Therefore, these recently unearth- 
ed bowls and plates which we call ‘“Gue- 
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bry ware,” forming as they do the link be- 
tween the Persia of the old Sassanian dy- 
nasty and Mohammedan Persia, have 
rightly an honored place in our museums. 

M.A.B. 


A PIECE 
OF ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE 


HAPTERS in art history are being 
(3 rapidly written in these days, be- 
cause of the study of serious investi- 
gators. Well-known periods, irrespective 
of country, have been reconsidered in the 
light of newly acquired evidence, with 
fascinating results. But it is perhaps the 
lesser known periods and national expres- 
sions which have most revealed their 
startling interest and opened up enticing 
avenues for further research and study. 
China, Persia and Khotan have each 
thrilled us with their treasures and possi- 
bilities. Nearer home we have had a new 
field of artistic expression opened up to us 
in recent times, largely through the ear- 
nest work of French and American schol- 
ars, in Romanesque sculpture. For years 
the strange decorations on the cathedrals 
of Moissac, Vezelay, Parthenay, Beaulieu, 
and others were disregarded save by a 
few enthusiasts. Today the underlying 
influences which called them forth have 
been largely studied. No longer can one 
dismiss them without consideration, and 
representative examples of this type of 
sculpture are being much sought by 
American museums. 

The Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design considers itself fortunate 
in acquiring by purchase in 1920 a fine ex- 
ample of Romanesque jamb sculpture in 
a figure of Saint Peter. The question of 
origin and date of any detached piece of 
Romanesque sculpture is often one open 
to discussion. The determination of this, 
for the present at least, must rest on artis- 
tic evidence. The figure of Saint Peter is 
no exception to this, and will undoubtedly 
provoke differences of opinion among 
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scholars.. One discussion by Raimond 
Van Marle which appeared in Art in 
America, vol. 8, 1921, p. 10-11, is here 
reprinted by permission of Mr. F. F. 
Sherman. 

‘‘Anart from its superior quality and 
finer execution a very curious piece — St. 


Peter holding the key—recently acquired 
by the Rhode Island School of Design at 
Providence...... will be found identical 
in all points—type, proportion, treatment 
of hair and beard and draping—with a 
series of figures still to be seen at their 
original place; the curious statues which 
ornament the external wall of the choir of 
the Sainte Croix church at La Charité- 
sur-Loire, between Orléans and Nevers. 
The part of the construction which they 
decorate dates from the second half of the 
Twelfth Century and the statues are 
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SAINT PETER 
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BURGUNDIAN 12TH CEN. 


Museum Appropriation, 1920 


surely of the same period. This group of 
works has very striking characteristics; 
they may be qualified as a stylisation of 
forms in an embryonic stage and as such 
are achievements of great artistic value. 
Many of the features are very curious, es- 
pecially the curved but unbroken line 
which is formed by forehead and nose. It 
might be suggested that perhaps similar 
forms of art were cultivated at Nevers 
nearby where, as Voge notices, an active 
artistic centre seems to have existed at 
that time, although practically nothing of 
it has come to us; but the type to which 


the figure of the Providence St. Peter and 
the statues of La Charité belong, certainly 
emanated from the school of Burgundy, 
to which source we also owe the magnifi- 
cent but equally unrealistic and stylised 
figures of the churches of Vezelay and 
Autun, the former of which was conse- 
crated in 1132. The St. Peter of Provi- 
dence, however, seems to be of a slightly 
later date and might have been executed 
about the middle of the Twelfth Century; 
the statues of La Charité are probably 
still somewhat posterior.” 

There can be no difference of opinion 
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about the statue being of the Burgundian 
School, although it comes from a district 
where the pure characteristics of this type 
are sometimes mixed with those of the 
School of Languedoc to the south. It 
should be noted that the stone is not the 
clear soft limestone so frequently seen in 
Burgundian work, but is a shelly lime- 
stone, betraying an origin near the sea. 
It was characteristic of Romanesque 
sculpture in general that it was monu- 
mental in style, usually in relief, and often 
used for jamb ornament; and.the material 
would be the same as that of the main 
structure. 

The exact building from which this 
piece was taken will doubtless never be 
known. Its first appearance was in a well- 
known collection in Paris; later it came on 
the market, to find a permanent home in 
the Museum here. Like the best work of 
this period the figure has true simplicity 
and directness, and a noble sincerity 
which is convincing. It shows clearly the 
great advance which was made by the Ro- 
manesque sculptors, out of which grew 
the more ornate Gothic sculpture of a 
later day. TaneRe 


A DRAWING 
FOR A STAGE-SETTING 


BY CHARLES RICKETTS 


N AN earlier number of the Bulletin 
(vol. II, no. 3, July 1914, p. 6 sq.) 
the versatility of Charles Ricketts 

was discussed in some detail. One would 
hardly expect that an artist so gifted in 
many lines, in sculpture, painting, lithog- 
raphy, music, poetry, and literature, 
would fail to be attracted by the possi- 
bilities of the stage, not as an actor but as 
a designer. It was true of Charles Rick- 
etts that he did appreciate to the full the 
opportunity in this field for self-expres- 
sion. No doubt his interest in literature 
was a factor in awakening a love of the 
theatre and in the course of time his tal- 
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ents were made use of by, various pro- 
ducers and managers. As an indication 
of the important work he has done in this 
field it may be noted that Oscar Wilde 
had him design both the costumes and 
the setting for his ‘‘Salome.’”’ Then fol- 
lowed Sturge Moor’s ‘‘Aphrodite and 
Artemis,” ‘‘The Persians,’ and ‘‘The 
Miracle’; Lawrence Binyon’s ‘‘Attila,”’ 
and ‘‘King Lear.”’ By this time Ricketts 
had become a pioneer in the new art of 
the theatre, his fertile brain busy with 
putting the modern note into stage pro- 
duction. It is significant that he joined 
forces with Granville Barker and it is still 
further significant that when he did so it 
was on the condition that Barker should 
get his ‘‘stage hands’ from Russia and 
his audience from Germany. With this 
as a beginning Rickett’s genius as a stage 
artist became known both in Europe and 
America. One need only say that among 
the successes which Ricketts has helped 
to realize are Maeterlinck’s ‘‘La Mort de 
Tintagle,’”’ and ‘“The Bethrothal,’’ Mase- 
field’s ‘‘Philip the King,’ Isidore de 
Lara’s ‘Nail,’ and Arnold Bennett’s 
“Judith.” 

Later on Ricketts made some sketches 
for stage settings for ‘‘Macbeth,” for 
which the example in the Museum is one. 
It shows the interior of the royal palace at 
Forres in Scotland. 

Such sketches are broader in their 
treatment than drawings used as illustra- 
tions. They are, however, all the more 
fascinating as they are the artist’s first 
impressions. Technically the Ricketts’ 
drawing is remarkable for its sureness of 
touch, suggestion of space and mass, and 
virile treatment of light and shade. It is 
a pleasure indeed to have this interpre- 
tation of the setting for Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece from such an artist as Charles 
Ricketts. 


Indebtedness is acknowledged to an article on 
Charles Ricketts and his stage work by Herbert 
Furst in “Apollo,” vol. I, 1925, p. 229 sq. 
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STAGE SETTING FOR MACBETH 


By Charles Ricketts 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1926 


THE LIBRARY 


Among the gifts and purchases made 
since July first, 1925, are the following: 


American Art Annual. 1925. 

Architectural Book Publishing Co. — 
Monograph on the work of McKim, Mead 
and White. 2v. 1925. 

Architectural League of New York. 
Year Book. 1926. 

Beenken, Hermann — Romanische 
sculptur in Deutschland. 1924. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts — Cata- 
logue of Paintings. Illustrated supple- 
ment. 1925. 

Byne, Arthur and Stapley, Mildred — 
Spanish Interiors and Furniture, v. 2. n.d. 

Clarke, Harold George — Colonial pic- 
tures on potlids. 1924. 

Converse, E.-C. — Italian and Persian 
faience. 1926. 


Detaille, Edmond — L’Armee fran- 
caise. 2v. 1885-8. 

Gaa Carlos — Sammlung Kostbarer 
alter Kupferstiche. 1926. 

Guiffrey, Jean and Marcel, Pierre — La 
peinture francaise: les primitifs. 1925. 

Gusmari, Pierre — La decoration mu- 
rale a Pompei. 

Higgs, P. Jackson, gallery — Early 
Christian mosaics. n.d. 

Hoppin, Joseph Clarke — Handbook of 
Attic red-figured vases. 2 v. 1919. 

Kent, William Winthrop — Life and 
works of Baldassari Peruzzi. 1925. 

Klassiker du Kunst — Giotto, 1925. 
Botticelli, 1926. 

Knoedler, M. & Co. — Dutch masters 
of the seventeenth century. 

T200;-G> T.. et Cie — Jades archiaques 
de Chine. 1925. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York — Memorial exhibition of the work 
of George Bellows. 


Middleton, J. Henry — Engraved gems 
of classical times. 1891. 


National Academy of Design, New 
York — Centennial Exhibition, 1825- 
1925. 


Peau, P.— Jardins de France. 
1925. 


Perkins, C. E. and Perkins, E. W. — 
Art of Seeing. 1925. 


Cae 


Quinn, John — Collection of paintings, 
watercolors, ete. 1870-1925. 


Reiss, W. and Stubel, A. — Necropolis 
of Anconin Peru. 3v. 1880-87. 


Richardson, A. E. & Eberlein, H. D. — 
Smaller English houses of the later 
Renaissance. 1925. 


Ripley, Mary Churchill — Color blue 
in pottery and porcelain. 1925. 


Rosenthal, Albert and Rosenthal, Max 
— List of portraits by. 1923. 


Schubring, Paul — Cassoni, supple 
ment. n.d. 


Studio Year Book, 1926. — Decorative 
art. 


Ton-Ying & Co.— Ancient Chinese 
Art. 1926. 


Vacquier, J. — Les anciens chateaux de 
France. 8v. 1920. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London 
— Panelled rooms, 6 v. — Catalogue of 
English furniture and woodwork — Guide 
to the collection of carpets — Catalogue 
of tapestries — Brief guide to the Ori- 
ental, painted, dyed and printed textiles. 


White, Lawrence Grant — Sketches 
and designs by Stanford White. 1920. 


Winship, George Parker — Gutenberg 
to Plantin. 1926. 
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_ Yamanaka & Company — Exhibition 
of Bronze and Stone Sculptures. 1926. 


eas ioe hae — Elements of drawing. 


M.S.P. 


NOTES 


Election of Trustees. The annual cor- 
poration meeting of the Rhode Island 
School of Design was held on June second. 
Mr. William T. Aldrich and Mr: Henry 
D. Sharpe were elected as members of the 
Board of Trustees until 1932. Mr. 
Houghton P. Metcalf was elected to serve 
on the Board of Trustees for the balance 
of the term of Mr. Howard L. Clark, re- 
signed. : 


New Members. The corporation at its 
June meeting elected the following per- 
sons to membership: Life Member, Mr. 
Eugene A. Clauss; Governing Member, 
Mr. William C. Dart; Annual Members, 
Mr. Ernest G. Adams, Mrs. Ernest G. 
Adams, Miss Mary King Capron, Mrs. 
George H. Huddy, Jr., Mrs. Alanson D. 
Rose, and Mr. John A. Tillinghast. 


School Graduation. The Graduation ex- 
ercises of the School were held in Memor- 
ial Hall on the evening of May 26th. 
Fifty-three students received diplomas, 
six received postgraduate certificates, and 
forty were given certificates. 


The Costume Party. Each year the 
students and friends of the School look 
forward to the Costume Party, which is 
a feature of the closing weeks of the 
School. While this is largely the work of 
the students, working under direction, it 
also gives the alumni an opportunity to 
once more share in the life of the School. 
Many and varied have been the parties of 
the past, rich and colorful, and full of 
imagination. Each year it seems as 
though it would be difficult to create 
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something new, and each year produces a 
sensation. This year has been no excep- 
tion for the party given in Memorial Hall 
on the evening of May 18th. Thesetting 
was Venice in the time of the Doges, with 
a view over the lagoon to San Giorgio 
framed in a great arch. The occasion 
was a festival full of the carnival spirit, 
and dignified by the presence of the Doge 
and Dogaressa and members of their 
court. A King and Queen of the carnival 
with attendants was the balance to the 
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court group. A long program of feature 
dances, comedy, music, and song, all in 
the old spirit, gave a wealth of entertain- 
ment. The entire group of principals and 
students were in rich and appropriate cos- 
tumes, and the entire party was carried 
through in a most delightful way. Both 
setting and plot were planned by Mr. 
William E. Brigham, while the dancing 
was under the direction of Miss Marion L. 
Tyler, a former pupil of Pavlowa. 


THE NEW MUSEUM BUILDING. 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From July 1st to Sep- 
tember 15th the hours are from 1 to 5 
P. M. on week days and from 2 to 5 P. M. 
Sundays; from September 15th to July 
1st the hours are from 10 A. M. to5 P. M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 P. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 P. M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 
Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


COPYING 
Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal 
holidays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 6,201 volumes, 
17,211 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,078 lantern slides, and about 
4,408 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is 
closed. 


